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CHEAP RAILWAYS. 

THERE is an important question which crops up 
from time to time, in connection with our vast 
railway system. Can we, and shall we, make cheap 
railways in thinly-inhabited districts, that would 
pay sufficiently with a traffic of a few pounds per 
mile per week? The subject is really worth 
consideration. Such districts as we have here in 
view will be placed in an unfair position, relatively 
to others, if this question should be answered in 
the negative. A little man ought not to be deprived 
of his fair share of good things merely because he 
is little ; nor (say some of our political reformers) 
ought the votes of the minority to be utterly 
nullified and set at nought merely because the 
minority is less than half of the whole. There are 
cogent reasons for doubting whether we ought to 
test the right of a district to a railway by the 
probability of its paying for a costly line. 

The truth is, we have become almost blinded by 
the vast expenditure of the leading companies. 
Here is the Brighton Company, once masters of 
only fifty miles of rail, that will soon have expended 
fifteen millions sterling in the two counties of Sur- 
rey and Sussex. Here is the South-eastern, which, 
chiefly in the county of Kent, will, when the pre- 
sent parliamentary powers are all fulfilled, have 
run through nearly twenty millions. Here is that 
most reckless and astounding of all companies, the 
Chatham and Dover, spending from fifteen to 
twenty millions sterling (we do not exactly know, 
nor do the shareholders themselves seem to know 
which of these limits approaches more nearly to the 


truth) on lines which, even taking town districts | 


Great Western, masters of two thousand five hun- 
dred miles between them; and, notwithstanding 
‘the intluence of country districts in lessening the 
average cost, these two companies have become 
responsible for the expenditure of eighty or a hun- 
dred millions sterling. So we might go on from 
company to company, shewing how they are dealing 
with millions as if they were marbles; but a few 
items in a sum-total will suffice for the occasion. 
There are, then, in the United Kingdom more than 
thirteen thousand miles of railway, besides, say 
two thousand miles more for which parliamentary 
powers have been obtained, but which are not yet 
sufficiently advanced for working. These have 
cost, down to the present time, as near as may be, 
Five Hundred Millions Sterling. By the time the 
works now in hand are completed, the cost will be 
thirty-five thousand pounds per mile, at the very 
least—an average enormously large, when we come 
to consider that a preponderating length of the rail- 
way is in the country, where streets and buildings 
are very little interfered with. 

One inevitable consequence of this startling cost 
is, that a large traffic is indispensable to the paying 
even of a small dividend ; and if, as is often the 
case, the companies are forced to borrow much of 
the money at a heavy rate of interest, or to issue 
preference shares at a high rate, a very onerous 
first charge is thus instituted, which presses down 
upon the original shareholders, by whom the bulk 
of the capital has been supplied. We have not at 
hand, in a complete form, the financial figures for 
1864; but those for 1863 will sufficiently illus- 
trate the point at issue. Our railways, in that 
year, earned L.31,000,000. The money was paid 


and country districts together, will cost very much | by the public for the conveyance of 205,000,000 _ 


more than a hundred thousand pounds a mile. 
Here is an oval belt of railway now under con- | 


struction, from Brompton to Tower Hill as the | 


longer axis, from King’s Cross to the Thames | 
Embankment as the shorter or transverse axis ; 


and this oval, enclosing only a portion of the 
northern section of the metropolis, will cost twelve | 


millions sterling at the very least. Here are the 
two giant companies, the North-western and the 


| passengers, 13,000,000 head of live-stock, 68,000,000 


tons of minerals, and 32,000,000 tons of general 
merchandise—an astonishing trade, certainly, con- 
sidering that in that year we were in the midst of 
the cotton-famine, and a prostration of commerce 
with America. To manage this trade over (at that 
time) about 12,000 miles of railway, the companies 
employed 6600 locomotives, 16,000 passenger- 


| carriages, and 200,000 wagons and trucks of every 
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description. Out of the money earned, the com- 
id 1L.15,000,000 for working expenses, 
eaving L.16,000,000 for dividends and interest of 
all kinds. This was near about 4 per cent. on the 
cost of the lines open and working—a very insuffi- 
cient return for capital sunk in a commercial 
enterprise subject to many fluctuations. But the 
real dividend to the bulk of the shareholders was 
much less than this; moneyed men came in when 
the companies were in trouble, and supplied cash 
on terms which sweep off 5, 6, 7, or 8 per cent. ; 
and this brings down the poor 4 per cent. to a 
much lower figure, for the original shareholders 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day. 

The reader will bear with these few statistics, 
if they serve to make plain this most significant 
commercial fact—that our national railways, at 
say thirty-five thousand pounds per mile, yield 
only 4 per cent. dividend and interest on the money 
they have cost. 

ow, the point is, in connection with our 
present subject—how much less than this ought 
the railways to cost, in order to be fairly profitable 
in thinly-inhabited country districts? There are 
many short railways in Scotland, and two or three 
long ones, on which the takings per mile per week 
are insignificantly small compared with the 
English average; and yet they pay a good 
dividend, because the directors and the engineer 
determined that the cost should be kept down 
low. Rather than make costly viaducts and 
embankments, to insure a line so level as to 
permit a speed of forty or fifty miles an hour, 
the makers of these cheap railways avail them- 
selves of the ascertained power of the locomotive 
to ascend steep ients at a speed of twenty or 
thirty miles an hour, thereby enabling the rails 
to be laid down nearly on the surface of the 
ground. Of course, where mail and express 
through trains are demanded by the trade of the 
country, the railways must be made suitable for 
them, and the necessary cost incurred ; but where 
the question is of short railways in country 
districts, the data are very different. 

Mr David Jones, the civil engineer of some low- 
priced railways in South Wales, has lately drawn 
attention to the fact, that cheap branch-railways 
can easily be planned in country districts, and 
that their construction would benefit three classes 
of persons—the landowners, the general traders, 
and the existing railway companies. 

First, as to the landowners. Past experience 
amply justifies the belief that land, for many miles 
distant from either side of almost any railway, 
will double, or more than double, its value. Not 
that the farmer will necessarily give double as 
much rent as before for the same farm; but that 
in various ways, including the letting of plots for 
building, the doubling of annual value would 
eventually be oe Sone Certain poor land 
in England, which ly brings half-a-crown an 
acre, would, it is believed, be worth six or eight 
times this rental if a railway were driven through 
it—because manure could be brought cheaply to 
fertilise ing because the produce could cheaply 
be carried to market. If a landowner possesses 
land through which a small river flows, but which 
is ill-supplied with roads, a cheap railway run 
through it might encourage the establishment of 
mills and manufactories there, and the building of 
dwellings for work-people ; a trifling ground-rent, 
and light local taxation, would be very tempting 


tp, 


under such circumstances. If a district consist of 
soil so bad that no reasonable amount of manuring 
will fertilise it, still it may be quite good enoug 
to build factories and dwellings upon. Jones 
estimates that there are eight thousand miles of 
valley in the kingdom without railway communica- 
tion, containing five million acres more or less 
available for agricultural purposes: if this land 
were increased only one shilling per acre in rental 
by the formation of railways, the landowners 
would gain two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
a year. In short, the theory is—not to wait for 
traffic to create railways, but to make railways that 
will create traffic. 

Next, as to the general traders. Everybody now 
knows, although only the far-seeing at one time 
knew it, that the proximity of a railway increases 
almost every kind of trade. Almost all kinds of 
local expenses may be cheerfully borne if there is 
good access to cheap markets. Mae come to a 
town, sellers come, visitors come, if there be easy 
access, bringing some of their money with them ; 
and this money becomes distributed among the 
townsmen generally. And if, as a consequence of 
railways, a town grows up where there was no 
town before, it becomes a positive addition to the 
resources of the district. 

Thirdly, as to the existing railway companies. 
Branch-railways ramifying from the existing lines, 
if cheaply constructed, so as just to pay a fair return 
on the cost, are directly beneficial to the parent 
line as feeders. Even if they did not quite pay in 
local traffic, it might be worth while to construct 
them for the sake of this feeding. The fault in 
existing branch-railways is, not that they have 
been constructed, but that they have cost too 
much money 

Why have our railways cost thirty-five thousand 
— a mile? There is far too much spent in 

wyers’ offices and in parliamentary committee- 
rooms, in the struggle to obtain parliamentary 
powers, and to vanquish opponents. The lines are 
sometimes badly laid out, involving more costly 
works than are needed. The companies are often 
burdened with frightful pevenens or land, build- 
ings, and compensation, when passing through busy 
towns. (Witness what is now being paid under 
this head in the metropolis.) The railways are 
carried over or under turnpike-roads for safety in 
high speed. They are made costly to avoid sharp 
curves and steep gradients. And many of them 
were made at times when, through paucity of com- 
petition, great contractors realised enormous profits 
out of the shareholders. 

Mr Jones asserts that branch, or what he calls 
second-class railways can be constructed so low 
as L.4000 per mile. This is almost too good news 
to be true. He requires the legislature, however, 
to come to our aid in this matter. He quotes from 
a letter written by Mr Edmund Sharpe to the 
Board of Trade, recommending the ing of an 
act for the better acquisition of land for the con- 
struction of cheap branch-railways. There should 
be a general act of parliament applicable to all 
such railways, not a special act applicable to each. 
The Board of Trade should be empowered to ex- 
amine the plans and sections for each such line ; 
to determine on the desirability of the line ; to 
ascertain, through their engineer, whether it is 
well laid out ; to grant powers for the compulsory 
purchase of the necessary land; to determine, 
through their valuer, the price that should be paid 
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for the land; to adjudicate on minor differences 
between the landowners and the companies ; and 
to lay down rules for the safe management of 
the traffic when the line is finished. ether the 
Board of Trade, already overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, could undertake these additional and onerous 
duties, is doubtful; but if the principle were 
admitted, the means for carrying it out could be 
devised somehow or other. 

The foundation of the plan would be, the willing- 
ness of landowners to part with strips of land at a 
low price, in order to foster the construction of 
cheap branch-railways that would be sure to 
benefit the neighbouring estates. The lines would 
cross s and paths on a level, to save expense in 
bridges ; this can be done in country districts, with 
trains moving slowly, as these would, and with 
gates and gate-keepers at the crossings. They 
would be single lines, and need not have massive 
sleepers or heavy rails. They may easily be made 
Tak deve curves than would be safe on main 
lines. They would have the same gauge as other Eng- 
lish railways, the Great Western system excepted, 
and would be fitted to receive the usual railway 
vehicles. Mr Jones gives all the items for his 
railway of L.4000 per mile—land-valuing, engineer- 
ing, conveyancing, construction, rails, sleepers, fen- 
cing, ballasting, stations, sidings, and all complete. 
The L.35,000 per mile for our existing railways 
includes locomotives and rolling-stock of every 
description ; but Mr Jones’s L.4000 per mile does 
not include these extras: his supposition being that 
the existing companies would supply locomotive 
power and rolling-stock, and work t 
ways, at 50 per cent. of the gross traffic. Whether 
his items are pitched sufficiently high—whether, 
for instance, L.30 per acre (twenty years’ purchase 
at 30s. rental) is enough for the land—is just the 
cogent question which will have to be decided. 
Certainly it does startle one a little, knowing what 
has been the average cost of the existing railways. 
But then Mr Jones clearly points out that two con- 
ditions are necessary to the success of his plan— 
the passing of a general act that will enable the 
proprietors of these branch-railways to avoid 
parliamentary expenses for special acts; and the 
announcement of a willingness on the of land- 
owners to sell strips of land at agricultural value, 
with a view to ulterior advantage to their estates 
generally. 

Supposing branch-railways were constructed at 
L.4000 per mile, what amount of traffic would suf- 
fice to pay a fair dividend? About a dozen of the 
worst-paying lines in the United Kingdom—that is, 
having the lowest gross receipts—earn about L.9 
per mile per week; these are in very poor and 
thinly-inhabited districts. The reason why these 
lines are considered failures is, not because the 
receipts are low, but because they are low rela- 
tively to the cost. The wonderful Legge 
or Metropolitan Railway, with its takings of L.700 
per mile per week, will have cost an enormous sum 
when completed ; but then its takings and its cost 
bear a fair ratio the one to the other. In the case 
of the dozen or so of poor railways, just adverted 
to, there is not a fair ratio ; the lines have not been 
costly relatively to the national average of all our 
railways, but they have been costly in relation to 
the ve _ receipt of L.9 per mile per week. 
Now, Mr Jones estimates that an average weekly 
receipt of L.8 per mile per week, on a railway 
costing L.4000 per mile, would pay an adequate 


e branch-rail- | 


dividend to the shareholders—provided they have 
not had to borrow any of the money at five or six 
per cent. It must be a poor neighbourhood, indeed, 
that could not bring L.8 per week to each mile of 
rail. The plan presupposes that the landowners 
are favourable, and will, as a matter of advantage 
to themselves, make use of the rail to bring manure 
and building materials to their estates ; while the 
inhabitants, whether cultivators or manufacturers 
would bring coal and raw material by it, and 
despatch their produce and manufactures by it 
to market or to the great towns. <A few trains 
a day, at low fares for passengers and low rates for 
merchandise, would sutffice. 

The matter is worth thinking about. As to the 
receipt of L.8 per mile per week, there can hardly 
be a doubt concerning it ; the only question is about 
the cost of L.4000 per mile under the proposed plan. 
But some districts might supply a weekly trade of 
L.12 per mile ; and this fa suffice to pay a fair 
dividend on a cost of L.6000 per mile—The grand 
phase of railway enterprise we have already seen ; 
the frugal or economical phase has yet to be 
developed. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ Kc. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—RUPERT'S LEGACY. 


WHEN fear does come upon the constitutionally 
bold, it is overwhelming indeed. The timid fleeth 
at the shadow of the coming peril, whereas the 
other stands his ground until the substance is close 
upon him, and it is too late for flight. When a 
panic seizes a fighting regiment, the ruin is more 
complete than in one unused to war, which breaks 
and scatters at the first onset, and rallies again 
without much sense of having been beaten. In 
infancy, the measles are lightly caught and easily 
got rid of ; but when they Zo seize upon the adult, 
the case is severe in proportion to its rarity. 
Through life, Grace Clyffard hail been almost void 
of fear ; not so much from natural courage as from 
the possession of one engrossing idea—her own 
ersonal ndisement—which had left no room 
or it. When the mind is resolutely fixed upon 
one object, it is callous to influences which would 
otherwise grievously affect it ; but when these rise 
beyond a certain limit, it is none the stronger for 
having hitherto ignored them. 

Except in the case of Raymond, when he stood 
by the couch of his dying father, and regarded 
his murderess with such vengeful eyes, we have 
never seen Grace Clyffard tremble, save with 
rage; but the events of the last month, occur- 
ring as they did after two whole years of anxiety 
and self-repression, had made themselves felt 
within her nevertheless. The violent death of 
her hated step-son had been eagerly desired, 
and the news of its accomplishment greedily wel- 
comed ; the destruction of his wife and child had 
been coolly planned and executed (as she thought), 
without costing her a pang of remorse. When she 
looked down, but a few moments back, on Rupert’s 
inanimate body, as it lay in the moonlight, with a 
broad streak of red athwart the white shut face, 
she had involuntarily uttered a sigh of relief, as 
one might do whose toilsome task is over at last, 
and who has only to reap the reward. All these 
terrible occurrences, in short, had been shocks 
which she had survived, but by no means with 
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unimpaired powers of resistance ; and like a bridge 
which has bravely borne some tremendous test of 
its stren her mind stood firm, but vastly 
weakened by the ordeal. Her pore powers, too, 
had been severely tried. petite had long 
deserted her, and the snatches of sleep which were 
still vouchsafed to her scarce brought any rest 
for dreams that were a kaleidoscope of her plots 
and plans by day. She had suffered more than 
she dared to own even to herself during her late 
lonely watch upon the roof-top; nothing but the 
reflection, that what was about to be demanded of 
her was the last service which her pitiless spirit 
would require of her failing strength—after which 
should surely succeed unbroken repose and ease— 
had kept her to her post, the very spot where the 
only fellow-creature who had ever loved her had so 
miserably perished, and she waiting there to accom- 
lish the mental ruin of his beloved son. She 
fad ne through with it all, and more ; for was 
not Rupert's blood upon her hands? And now, 
when mind and body were alike exhausted in the 
dread removal of that last obstacle, and craving for 
the rest which had been promised them—— Lo, 
the step of that dead man upon the turret-stair ! 

The words she had answered so contemptuous] 
when spoken that morning by Clement, and whic 
had intruded upon her more than once that night, 

in seemed to ring within her ears: ‘I have 
heard that spirits will sometimes re-enact the self- 
same scene which was fatal to them, or to those 
dear to them in this life, and in the self-same place.’ 
Was she to see her husband once more stagger and 
fall yonder ; and was his dead son indeed coming 
up to succour him as before, and to cast again upon 
her that look of hatred and execration which 
never faded from her memory! As though to 
resolve ker doubts, the half-face of the moon shone 
forth for a moment free from the hanging clouds, 
and her straining eyeballs beheld the little door 
burst open from within, and on the threshold Ray- 
mond Clyffard standing as in life, with his arm 
outstretched, and pointing to herself, while she 
heard his voice, Pome th like the Trump of 
Doom: ‘ Thou devil, I come for thee !’ 

At that dread sight and sentence, reason forsook 
her seat in the wretched woman’s brain, and she fled 
op te roof at shrieking with maniac mirth. 

r features, still distorted with the passion evoked 
by her late struggle, and crowned with frenzied 
hate, were a spectacle to freeze a brave man’s blood, 
but not to evoke his pity. Raymond knew what 
had happened at a glance, but it moved him scarce 
at all, in comparison with that which he did not 


see. 

‘Rue, Rue!’ cried he. * Where art thou, Rupert? 
Answer, Rue, Rue !’ 

The echoing walls that stood about the sky-light 
returned: ‘Rue, Rue!’ The hearse-like woods 
replied in fainter notes ; the solemn voices of the 
night that dwelt in Ribble Fell gave dimly back : 
‘Rue, Rue!’ The startled owl, taking its noiseless 
flight “ay the ivied tower close by, seemed to give 

e reply. 

‘Rupert, good Rupert, it is I, your brother 
Raymond !’ 


‘Look in the garden; look in the rose-garden,’ 
cried a mocking tongue ; and two fair hands were 
clapped together in triumph ; and again that laugh 
rang forth, which, to the ear that has once heard it, 
makes all laughter have an evil sound for ever. 


Sick at heart, Raymond hurried to that part of 


the battlements which he knew commanded the 
spot in question, and looked down. As he did so, 
a prostrate figure Pao the gravel-walk beneath 
raised himself with difficulty upon one arm, and 
looked up at him. Brother’s face met brother’s 
for the first time after years of absence, and after 
what separates brother from brother far more than 
years—far more than broadest seas—suspicion, 
wrong. 
‘ 


Rue.’ 
Little indeed to say ; but when heart speaks to 
, there is no need of words! Each loving 
monosyllable breathed forth as much of trust 
revived, enmity forgotten, kinship and old affection 
brought to mind, as could have been contained in 
a volume. 

‘I come, I come!’ cried Raymond ionately ; 
then dashed down the turret-stair, while the poor 
gibbering wretch, who was once his deadly foe, 
besought him in vain to tarry and take from her 
the shroud which she had wrought so cunningly 
for Rupert’s self. 

From the rose-garden, along the broad moonlit 
terrace, men carried the young Master of Clyfie 
into the house, which would still be his for a little 
time. There was a fire in the library, where 
Mildred, even then, was sitting with her sleeping 
child and Lucy (for she had not dared to retire to 
rest that night), and so they laid him there. A 
doctor, brought by Raymond for quite another pur- 

, was at the Hall, and did Wa could be done 
or the dying man. It was a question of an hour, 
more or less of life, he said; if the patient had 
been previously insane, that was not the case now ; 
the shock which had given him his death-blow had, 
strange as it might seem, restored his reason. 
Mildred remembered well, when Rupert had 
suffered from that fall, on the night of his father’s 
death, what a change for the better had been worked 
in his mental ailment, which began to develop 
itself anew only as he grew strong. She tended 
him now as of yore, although in circumstances so 
far different ; and as she sponged away from his 
broad brow, so cruelly marred, the blood that still 
welled slowly forth from his life-springs, his blue 
eyes swimming in painless tears seemed to beg of 
her forgiveness. 

‘I think,’ said Raymond tenderly, ‘that my 
dear brother wishes to say something to you, 
Mildred, alone.’ 

A look of affectionate gratitude stole over the 
face of the dying man. 


‘No, no, Ray,’ murmured he; ‘we have been 
apart too long: stay you with her. We three— 
and yes, her child’ 


Then all the rest withdrew save William Cator, 
who, shaking his head in token of resolution, not 
to interrupt, but, at the same time, not to leave 
those four, took up his quarters noiselessly upon 
the doorstep, like a dog on watch. Except the 
low moan of the wind upon the terrace-walk with- 
out, there was not a sound to be heard; and the 
pos: light came from the wood-fire, which slept 
and awoke by fits—now shining full upon some 
battered breastplate or leneo- heed, with its tattered 
and moth-eaten pennant, now flickering out upon 
the heraldic panes, and calling into light the weird, 
fantastic form of bird or beast—now sinking into 
semi-darkness, more suggestive of those strange 
surroundings still. 


‘I am dying, Ray,’ began the Master of Clyfie 
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calmly, ‘and can see nothing clearly with my 
outward eyes; but the inw sight, which has 
been so long denied me, is very clear. It seems 
to me, brother, that I see myself for the first time. 
Selfish—hush !’ said he with grave pathos, and 
rien | up one white nt finger—‘ I know 
i ay hy self-indulgent from the first. From 
the very first, I say. This was the madness, and 
no other, which I drew in with my mother’s milk. 
My father had it before me ; and his before him ; 
and all the Clyffards yonder, whether they lived 
mad or sane. The motto of our House writ on 
that foolish scroll there is nothing to the purpose ; 
it should be “ Self—Self—Self.” From the cradle 
I was taught how great a thing it was to be the 
Master of Clyffe—one of yon dull, stern folks, by 
whose hands, I think, no seed of was ever 
planted—so great, that hardly could one grow to 
such a height. Nature herself was jealous of us, 
and had interposed an obstacle. We were so high 
and strong, we Clyffards, because we had called a 
handful of the great round earth our own for a 
few consecutive years in the vast sum of Time—we 
were so prosperous, I say, that out of jealousy, or, 
mayhap, fear, the powers of Heaven had laid upon 
us a special burden. This I was given to know 
by hirelings, but not directly ; I gathered it from 
hints and songs which, pieced together with scraps 
of vulgar rumour ae without the walls, eked 
out the story which my father’s gloom corroborated. 
Then, dwelling upon this, and never for one moment 
suffering my thoughts to stray from him whom it 
concerned—me, Rupert Clyffard—I grew from worse 
to worse, until the prophecy fulfilled itself. I think, 
if Mildred here had me, this fate—if I can 
call that Fate which I myself had helped to brin 
upon myself—might have been delayed—delaye 
kind, generous woman, not averted. Had we 
married—for one who is pledged to death, dear 
brother, may say so much—TI should have only 
loved her through myself. Sooner or later—but 
mark how, even upon the very threshold of the 
srave, the habit rules! And yet, for once, although 

deal with “I” and “me,” it is not for my own 
sake, Rue. Dear brother and sweet sister, since 
God has willed it so, think not I take advantage 
of my neighbourhood to death, as some have done, 
to chide you, or to pack your memories with 
recipes I have not made myself, of how to live. 
Chiding would ill become these lips, indeed, even 
if you deserved it—you, than whom I know no 
worthier souls upon this earth. For yourselves, 
you have no need of warning—kind, unselfish, 
wise. But for that little one—and others, if 
Heaven should send them—bearing this name of 
Clyffard, and brought up in this stately place, O 
keep from them this bane of “ Self—Self—Self” 
a only forerunner of doom which in truth 
haunts Clyffe Hall—the only curse that clings 
to this unhappy House.’ 

He shee 5 or breath with pained and labouring 
chest, while Mildred, kneeling by his side, in 
silence wept; and Raymond, holding the cold hand 
in his, ms chafing it in vain, dropped man’s rare 
tears. Then, midst the hush, there came a groan 
from nigh the door. 

‘ What is that ?’ asked Rupert hastily. 

‘It is I? said Cator, rising, and approaching the 
couch with downcast looks. 

‘ Away, thou villain !’ ejaculated the dying man. 

‘Oh, not so,’ interposed Raymond ; ‘ he always 


‘ Away, away!’ continued Rupert passionately, 
and covering his eyes with his hand. 

‘It is only natural, sir, sighed the poor servant- 
man. ‘We are known by the company we keep ; 
and I have kept the worst. Heaven bless you, 
master, though you love me not. When we two 
meet again, you will know me better? With that 
he moved away, cut to his faithful heart. 

‘Dear Rupert, whispered Mildred, ‘he loved 
your father dearly, served him dutifully ; hired 

imself to basest masters to help your Uncle Cyril 
all he could.’ 

‘ Away, away!’ still murmured the feeble voice, 
quivering with rage as much as with its feebleness. 

‘Do no man wrong, dear Rue, at such a time 
as this,’ said Raymond gravely. ‘He did his best, 
indeed he did, however it may seem, for you, for 
me, for all of us,’ 

The voice was silent, but the lips still moved 
the same ‘ away!’ 

‘He watched by night and day to guard my 
child and me,’ urged Mildred piteously. 

‘Did he thee ?? cried Rupert with sudden 
energy. ‘Then call him back. r, I know not 
whether oy be a true man or no, but give me 
your hand ; and if I do not grasp it, it is my lack 
of strength forbids. I thank you ; and if 
anything to ire gre you, I forgive it, 

Cator carried the thin fingers to his lips, and 
kissed them like one who touches sacramental 
bread, then reverently withdrew. 

‘Where is that man’s mistress?’ inquired 
Rupert, when the serving-man had left the room. 
‘I will forgive her too. Is she not Mildred’s 
aunt ?” 

‘She is out of the reach of forgiveness and, 
punishment also,’ returned Raymond solemnly. 

‘Is she dead then ?” 

‘No, Rue, worse than that. A terrible retribu- 
tion has overtaken her: her mind has left her.’ 

. poor wretch! You well say, brother’— 
here a shudder shook the wasted limbs— that is 
worse than death.’ 

‘You have not told us, Ruace—and we must know,’ 
said Raymond, hastening to ware oad how came 
you in this plight ? Did the unhappy woman in 

er madness He hesitated, and stole a look 
towards his wife—her niece. 

‘No, Raymond ; I fell backward of myself? 

‘Thank God!’ cried Mildred fervently; and 
from the depths of Raymond’s chest came a great 
sigh of relief. Then over Rupert’s livid and 
ore face there stole a smile which made it - 
almost young again. 

‘Remember, brother, for the sake of all who 
follow you, the warning which I spoke—the onl 
legacy poor Rupert has to leave. Self—self—self: 
that is the Clyffards’ Curse. And if your children 
ask to hear its history, then tell them mine.’ 


have 


CHAPTER XLVII.—EVER AFTERWARDS. 


The seed which Rupert sowed with his last 
breath in that good ground, his brother Raymond’s 
heart, took full effect. From the moment that he 
began to rule, a new system made itself felt wher- 
ever his influence extended. Over all the lands of 
Clyffe there was now a Master indeed—not merely 
a sluggard nursing dreams of his family great- 
ness, or creating for himself imaginary giants, 
which, in the end, became too strong for him and 


meant us well, both he and his sister Lucy.’ 


He was not feared, as all his race had been 
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before him ; nor was he merely ted like his 
father—he was reverenced, Time 
never hung heavy on his hands. Generation after 

meration of misrule, of rule by deputy, or of 
Cen aller, had left him quite ‘“.- to do on 
fell and field, in farm and hamlet. The spreading 
Park was no longer a shut paradise to all but some 
half-a-dozen human creatures. The Hall, as soon 
as the long days of mourning were accomplished, 
was set in order as it had never been before, and 
did not want for guests, The county families wel- 
comed with open arms—as though he were some 
repentant prodigal of their own House—a Clyffard 
that was neither Abandoned nora Recluse. He was 
as good a sportsman as the best of them; but he 
had learned to live not only for his own pleasures, 
I do not say that in all this Raymond Clyffard was 
seconded by his wife, because that word would do 
her wrong ; not that she took the lead in anything 
wherein it becomes a woman to follow or not to 
meddle, but that she had a far harder part to act 
than he, and played it to perfection. 

She was a barr to start with, one of an upstart 
race, despised wherever known, and well known 
in those parts, and no mere town-bred folks can 
understand what a barrier to getting on with proud 
and simple country gentry is a misfortune of that 
sort. Moreover, though much was kept con- 
cealed, it was understood that to the machina- 
tions of Grace Clyffard—a hopeless, dangerous 
lunatic for life, but well and carefully tended 
in a place far other than that to which she had 
doomed r Rupert—it was understood, I say, 
that Mildred’s aunt and uncles had worked great 
evil to the family into which she had married, an 
act in itself almost unpardonable, even if such had 
not been the case ; for eagles, said the country code 
of moral obligation, should match with eagles, and 
not choose their mates out of the nests of sparrow- 
hawks. Nay, even her own household murmured 
something of this, and remembering what the last 
lady of Clyffe had been, at first submitted to her 
niece’s rule with an ill grace. But Mildred had been 
used to be misjudged when friendless, and now she 
had her husband’s love to strengthen her, and hold 
her firm before the eyes of all. Until they saw 
her aright, she was content to do her duty, and 
waive recompense from others. But it came at 
last. One by one she gained her foes all over to 
her own side, by bribes that none with hearts can 
be so stubborn a3 to resist for long—Humility, 
Good-will, and a Desire to Please, that would not 
be denied, but rose again, no matter how east back 
with smiles and pleading hands. Through all her 
trials, she wore the crown of Christian charity 
undimmed ; not only that whose warm substantial 
rays give comfort to the Poor—although the path 
betwixt the Hall was well worn now by many an 
almoner’s feet, and her own sweet face was as 
familiar to the eyes of her sick folk as was the 
flower in their window—but that which fosters 
Peace, and Trust, and Love, and from whose genial 
light shrink scandal and oppression, as_ the 
nightshade shuns the sun. ‘Since I could win 
over Cator’—her ally only for another’s sake, but 
hating her and hers, and jealous of her, with all 
the strength of his stubborn nature— surely, 
thought she, ‘I can propitiate those who are merely 
my foes’ And she was right; for to all but the 
veriest cowards it is hard indeed to fight when none 
resist ; and, in the end, Peace and Good-will always 
remain the conquerors. 


Be sure that Raymond and his wife, thus careful 
of their conduct to their kind, did not forget their 
friends. Walter Dickson, down at Sandby, had soon 
no need to smuggle for the remainder of his days, 
although he did it to the last, from love and habit ; 
while young Richard Brock married Phebe (which 
was to have been such a long engagement, because 
he had no boat of his own, poor fellow) that same 
summer. The faithful servant who, for the Clyff- 
ards’ sake, had borne so long his burden of con- 
tumely and disgrace, reaped as great reward as he 
could be persuaded to accept, in holding the same 
fields farm his fathers held ; there he worked 
and prospered, but a solitary and well-nigh friend- 
less man; for the new times at Clyffe were not to 
his taste; the Master and his wife unbent, he 
thought, too much, and lost in dignity what they 
gained in mere love and honour ; moreover, Cator, 

ike his new mistress, had old antipathies and mis- 
trusts to contend against, which, to one of his un- 
liant spirit, were insuperable. At his own special 
esire, Luc at ere (a great domestic 

ower, and especially in things pertaining to 
the nursery), far he was unwilling that she should 
suffer through his misfortune, and felt fully equal 
to bearing his own burden, the carrying of which 
indeed, it must be confessed, was not entirely dis- 
pleasing to his sombre nature. From time to time, 
owever, he kept in play the fountain of kindly 
feeling, which lay too jad within him for ordinary 
occasions to evoke, by coming to see the Master, 
who received him always with the most cordial 
greeting, and to dandle Miss Milly, until that young 
lady grew too big for such attentions. She was not 
at all repulsed by his grim and forbidding features 
(as had been the case with Mr Stevens of evil 
memory), but caressed him with a child’s unerring 
instinct for what is really estimable, as though he 
had been the Apollo Belvidere. 

Another countenance, not remarkable for per- 
sonal beauty, was also always welcome to Milly, as 
honey and the honeycomb, which latter it so greatly 
resembled. ‘Lor, godpapa,’ she would exclaim, 
alluding to the ravages of small-pox, ‘what a 
funn you’ve got. 

‘Yes, my dear, would the good lieutenant make 
answer, enjoying the child’s naive remark, while it 
chilled its parents’ veins; ‘it’s very expensively 
carved, is it not, Milly ?’ 

But godmamma was even a greater favourite 
yet. the Careys had of course been informed 
of all that taken place at Clyffe, and of 
so much of Raymond’s strange imprisonment 
as did not hazard discovery of the Martin’s 
Nest. But at first, and indeed for many months, 
no invitation was issued from the Hall, -even 
to friends so dear as they. When it did arrive 
at Lucky Bay, couched in the most affectionate 
terms that Raymond and Mildred could jointly 
pen, it could not be immediately accepted, for 
a reason as satisfactory as valid. Another stranger, 
very much smaller than Mr Stevens, was expected 
shortly at the coastguard station, whom not 
even the sanguine lieutenant could suspect of 
being an Admiralty official. Of this promised joy, 
Mr Carey wrote to Raymond jocosely, as men 
write to men, and yet with rapturous welcome 
of this coming child of his old age ; while his wife 
wrote to Mildred in a very different strain, remind- 
ing her of a certain talk they two had held together 
when left alone at Pampas Cottage. ‘I then referred 
ungratefully enough to that prematurly autumnal 
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life of mine, crowned oe it was with love and 
plenty ; and now kind Heaven, rewarding as its 
manner is, ingratitude with an unlooked-for bless- 
ing, vouchsafes me springtide. In a few weeks, I 
hope to be a mother” So when the Careys paid 
their visit to the Hall at last, they brought with 
them an infant son, who bore the name of his 
father’s friend and host. The next year they came 
in, and every year, and more than once the 
Clyffards returned their visit, but not to Lucky 
Bay. Somehow or other, the lieutenant’s merits 
did get acknowledged at last ; and although he 
never got a ship, which would have separated him 
from his darling child, out of whose sight the affec- 
tionate old fellow could scarcely bear to be, he got 
romotion, and increase of income, such as enabled 
im to meet his growing charges, and even to put 
by for little Ray. 

‘I know how it all comes, whispered Mrs Care: 
with eyes that swam in tears, to her beloved friend, 
as true in prosperity as in her days of bitter trial ; ‘I 
know who jogs the elbows of these gentlemen in 
office. We might have waited long enough for this, 
but for your husband’s influence’ 

‘But not one word!’ cried Mildred, sealing her 
quivering lips with a dainty finger. ‘If you owe 
him any thanks, he is best paid by Silence. Let 
the lieutenant credit these people with it all ; it is 
always good to think well of those we serve. To 
hear a sailor praise the sea-powers that be, is rare 
indeed—and “ By the Lord Harry too!”—— No, 
not one word, dear Marion, if you love us.’ 

So Time drew on, touching with mellow and 
tender tints the natures of Raymond and of Mildred, 
but leaving the core of youth untouched. As 
though to make up for their stormy spring-time, 
the summer of their lives was well-nigh cloudless. 
Perhaps, in the wife’s secret heart, there may have 
lurked a desire for a son, whose life should have 
borne witness against evil tradition, and rescued 
his family name from superstitious slur. But this 
was not to be. What could be done to chase away 
the shadows from Clyffe Hall, however, was done, 
and that effectually. It was so given to hospitality, 
that the very idea of an apparition, the origin of 
which could not be clearly traced to supper, would 
have been scouted. At Christmas-time, in 
particular, there really was no accommodation for 
a ghost; the rooms were full. Many a glorious 
game of ‘Hide and Seek’ had Milly and Ray Carey, 
with a host of happy romping boys and misses, in 
the once shunned secret chambers of the Hall, 
while the echoes of their childish laughter filled 
the gloomy corridors ; often, on the walls of the long 
gallery, the frowning Clyffards were made unwilling 
witnesses of ‘Hunt the Hare’ and ‘Blind Man’s 
Buff? The most favourite place to hide in was, I 
think, that very chamber within the chimney of 
the Blue Room, where Grace Clyffard had concealed 
herself (for it had an entrance from without), and 
caused her brother Clement to pass so uncomfortable 
a night. 

As Milly grew up, there were of course festivities 
of another kind, of which her old playmate was no 
less constantly a ker—‘ Ray’ still to her, 
although to the world, especially the Admiralty (who 
kept their eye upon him, by the Lord Harry, as 
they had done upon his father), he was Lieutenant 
be pe Carey, R.N., a very rising young officer 
indeed, who had been mentioned in dispatches. 

At last a day arrived when playmate and lover led 
up—like leaf and flower to fruit—to Husband. 


There were many, of course, to call the match un- 
equal; some even to say that after all there must 
be something wrong in the Clyffard blood which 
led them to ally themselves so strangely. But 
since Miss Mildred had decided thus for herself ; 
and since the marriage in question had been the 
most cherished wish of her parents’ hearts for 
years ; and since the scruples of the bridegroom’s 
father (who was, however, proud and obstinate 
against it, much beyond what had been looked for) 
were finally overcome—perhaps, after all, the 
alliance was not so monstrous and deplorable. At 
all events, it took place ; and none even of those, I 
have understood, who had spoken against it with 
the greatest reprobation, declined to accept the 
invitations that were issued for the ball. 

If any gloom still clung to the family mansion 
of the Cyfiards, the last shade of it must have 
been expelled upon that occasion. It was observed 
by one old county fogey (who made a reputation 
out of the remark for the evening) that night had 
not been so turned into Pas since Rupert Clyffard’s 
time ; and it was certainly a most brilliant and 
joyous affair. The ancient lieutenant and his still 
comely wife, in spite of the ‘scheming’ with which 
they were credited by the great folk who had 
marriageable sons, won all hearts. 

Ere the bride had de d that morning, she 
had embraced them both with an affection scarcely 
parents. ‘ ere, a, said she, pointi 
to the bridal veil, which on indeed a ioe a 
beauty, and worthy of the fair face it covered. 
‘This is a present, sent—from whence do you 
think? Now guess. No, not aloud; I must 
whisper it in your ear. It came last night, from 
some old friends of papa and mamma—at Sandby.’ 

* At Sandby !’ cried the old gentleman, throwing 
up his hands in horror. ‘Your parents, my dear, 
kept very bad company in those parts. He took 
the delicate fabric between his er and thumb, 
and ruefully delivered himself of this opinion: 
‘Smuggled! by the Lord Harry, smuggled !’ 

THE END. 


SOME BIG HOTELS. 


Tue Irving House, the Astor House, the Metro- 
politan, and the St Nicholas hotels at New York, 
and the Mount Vernon Hotel in New Jersey, have 
shewn, for the last twelve years, what stupendous 
establishments Brother Jonathan requires—six to 
eight hundred bedrooms under one roof; three - 
hundred servants; a steam-laundry that will wash 
four thousand articles in a day (a shirt washed, 
dried, ironed, and delivered in fifteen minutes!) ; 
the beef of a thousand oxen cooked and served w 
in a year; bell-telegraphs to every room ; five-and- 
twenty omnibuses, and other carriages, to conve 
visitors to and from the hotel; a mile and a h 
of verandahs and balconies in front of the several 
ranges of rooms; hot and cold water baths to every 
bedroom ; a hundred miles of gas and water pipes ; 
a bridal-chamber so gorgeously furnished and 
served that ten guineas a day is iy 2 for its 
use—all these things the Americans have lo 
been accustomed to. Since then, Paris has add 
her Hotel de Louvre and Grand Hotel to her 
former list, the one with five hundred, and the other 
with six hundred bedrooms. 

Now, what have we in England been doing mean- 
while? Confining our attention to London, we may 
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notice, in the first place, that many of the old coach- 
ing inns, having no more use for their four-horse 
coaches, have changed into hotels, sometimes con- 
nected with railway booking-offices. Such is the 
case with the Golden Cross, the Bell and Crown, 
the George and Blue Boar, the Swan with Two 
Necks, the Bull and Mouth, and some others; 
while the Belle Sauvage and the Boar and Castle 
have ceased to be inns or hotels in any form. The 
proprietors of some of these transformed inns try 
to keep up their old connections, as places of 
sojourn for country-folk who used to come by 
coach, now by rail, to London. 

In the next place, the large hotels in connection 
with the t railway termini have increased in 
number, The Victoria and the Euston, at Euston 
Square, were the first of these—large, but exces- 
sively plain buildings, wholly dependent for 
custom on the adjacent railway station. Next on 
the list were the Great Western and the Great 
Northern, the one at Paddington, and the other 
at King’s Cross, each in immediate connection 
with a large and important railway terminus. 
These four establishments were bold ventures; 
but the result, in the form of handsome dividends, 
has shewn that the ideas of the promoters were 
not ill founded. The International, adjoining the 
Brighton Company’s terminus at London Bridge, 
is less closely associated with the railway interest, 
and there has not been much talk yet of its suc- 
cess. The Grosvenor, forming the north front of 
the Victoria Station at Pimlico, is one of the most 
ornate buildings in London, covered with decora- 
tion from chimney-pots down to basement. The 
interior, too, is sumptuous; and there are here a 
number of appliances for facilitating the ingress 
and egress of visitors from and to the adjacent 
station. It is an expensive place, which excur- 
sionists ‘To Brighton and Back for Three Shillings’ 
can only look at and wonder. 

The Charing Cross Hotel is perhaps the most 
grandly situated in London, opening as it does to 
that bps of the Strand near St Martin’s 
Church. Of course the reader remembers Hunger- 
ford Market, with the avenue leading down to the 
Bridge and the Pier. All are gone. e are afraid 
to say how much money the demolitions and recon- 
structions have cost the South-eastern Company ; 
but there is the station at all events, and there is 
the hotel. The main front of this caravanserai is 
about two hundred and thirty feet long; and the 
east front (the ground-plan of the whole structure is 
something like the letter L), two hundred feet. 
The building has an amazing number of stories, 
especially on the Villiers Street side. The ground- 
floor of the main front is appropriated to booking- 
offices; but all above it, and all on the east 
limb of the L, are hotel. The bedrooms are about 
two hundred and fifty in number; and there is 
in addition an extensive series of coffee-rooms, 
ladies’ coffee and drawing rooms, board and meeting 
rooms, billiard and smoking rooms, dining saloons, 
buffet and restaurant connected with the station, 
kitchen, seulleries, and so forth. Tanks for thirty 
thousand gallons of water, and hydraulic lifts to 
save leg-work, are provided. 

We have seen, then, that the transformation of 
some of the old coaching inns into hotels, and the 
construction of large new hotels adjacent to the 
great railway termini, have in some measure pro- 
vided London with a kind of accommodation which 
it sadly needed. 


— 


But now we come to a third and more prolific 
kind of agency—Limited Liability. What these 
magic words mean can only be fully understood 
by those who have bitten their fingers by unlimited 
liability in joint-stock enterprises. In 1855, an 
act of parliament established the Limited Liability 

inciple ; and ever since then, the new system has 

n m high favour. Among others, hotel com- 
panies in great number have been formed. In 
many cases, the owners of inns and small hotels 
have succeeded in a up limited liability com- 
panies, which pure the old buildings at a — 
price, pull them down, construct larger and finer 
ones, and en the old landlord as ‘ manager,’ at 
a good ieeind salary. In fact, it would be instruc- 
tive if we could know all the ‘ dodges’ by which 
new companies have been launched. Some of 
these changes are, however, reasonably and honour- 
ably planned. We may adduce the case of the 
South Kensington Hotel as illustrating a mode of 
blending six large houses into one hotel, with very 
little extra building, and forming something mid- 
way in character between a public and private 


hotel. 

The Agricultural or Salisbury Hotel, just opened 
in Salis re | Square, is half-farmer’s club, half- 
public hotel, and therefore has a double chance of 
success. Besides a club-room for the farmers, there 
are coffee, dining, reading, smoking, and billiard 
rooms, and about seventy Sedavenn! Few persons 
are yet aware what a handsome building is thus 
poked away in a nook behind Fleet Street. 

The Westminster Pulace Hotel, occupying a very 
bold wedge-shaped site in Victoria Street, bids for 
custom partly among peers and commoners during 
the session, and partly among parliamentary ts, 
solicitors, and civil engineers. But, by a a 
chance, half the building is wanted by the India 
Department, until new structures are erected in 
Downing Street ; and therefore the hotel company 
has at present only the other half to be respon- 


sible for. 

The Inns of Court Hotel is a bid for lawyers’ 
custom; but doubtless the proprietors will be 
equally willing to take other guests’ money. The 
to be a beautiful one, although 
the Holborn frontage gives but an inadequate con- 
ception of the space of ground it will cover. One 
of the old-coaching inns has been pulled down to 
make room for the north front; t houses in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields have been removed to make 
room for the south front ; and the space from front 
to back is more than two hundred and fifty feet in 
depth. The narrow street jocosely called Whet- 
stone Park bisects this area; and the hotel will 
be in two blocks, connected by a ery over 
and a tunnel under this street. The north block 
will have a central courtyard, seventy feet by 
forty, with a _ roof, fountains and conserva- 
tories in it, and sitting-room windows looking into 
it. Then there will be a large coffee-room, a ladies’ 
coffee-room, a reading-room, &c. ; while the south 
block will contain a still r coffee-room, a | 
smoking-room, a very large billiard-room, and two 
meeting or arbitration rooms. Above stairs will 
be about a hundred and seventy bedrooms. The 
Holborn folk, and ple in general, are to be 
caught by the attractions of the north front ; while 
the Lincoln’s Inn front is to catch the lawyers and 
their clients, their judges and their witnesses. 

We are promised that the Strand Hotel shall be 
rather more economical than most of the others ; 
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better suited to middle-class folk. Let us hope 
that this is true. There are some queer features 
connected with the locality in which it is being 
built ; but these may perhaps be ameliorated by 
and by. Some few years ago, near or between 
Wych Street and Holywell Street, there was one 
of the minor Inns of Court called Lyon’s Inn. 
Why the lawyers gave it up, we do not know ; but 
it is gone ; a ‘ Limited’ Company bought it, and are 
building a hotel on the site. The Strand Hotel 
will be a “y, * affair altogether. Occupying 
three or four houses’ space in the Strand, it 
will extend back to Holywell Street; it will 
then jump across that street by means of a 
bri eighteen feet from the ground, and occupy 
the -acre lately constituting Lyon’s Inn. 
southern block, opening to the Strand, will consist 
mainly of the tavern and restaurant department ; 
while the northern, between Holywell and Wych 
Streets, will comprise two or three hundred sleeping 
and sitting rooms, and a very large hall for public 
meetings. When the new Palace of Justice is 
built, between St Clement’s Church and Temple 
Bar, this Strand Hotel will certainly be well 
placed. 

The newly-built hotel which has excited more 
surprise in London, perhaps, than any other, is the 
Langham. People cannot understand how it can 
ever ‘pay. It is a bit of ‘soft sawder’ on the 
part of the directors to talk of its ‘convenient 
proximity to the various railway stations ;’ seeing 
that it would be a pretty good pull to Paddington, 
Victoria, Waterloo, London Bridge, or Bishopsgate. 
They are not mere railway passengers for whom 
this hotel is suited, in y and out to-morrow, 
with carpet-bag in hand ; they are people who con- 
template a longer stay in the metropolis, and are 
families rather than bachelors. On the other hand, 
Portland Place is not in Belgravia ; we do not asso- 
ciate it with a long string of dukes and duchesses. 
Nevertheless, there is this to be said of it, that 
Portland Place is a sort of head-quarters for foreign 
ambassadors accredited to the lish court ; and 
that foreign visitors are necessarily frequent and 
numerous at and near the embassies. Moreover, 
county families have often quite as much money 
at command as dukes and pm asa so it may 
pone happen that the Langham has a lucky 

uture before it. Be that as it may, the structure 
is a remarkable one. Its northern fagade looks 
imposing from Portland Place ; while the guests 
can obtain a pleasant peep over the Regent’s Park 
towards Primrose Hill a Hampstead, The hotel 
not having so wide-spreading a frontage as some 
others now built or building, its vast cubical con- 
tents, or number of rooms, cannot be appreciated 
by a mere outsider. Take the ground-floor as a 
test of area. There is in the centre an open 
quadrangle or courtyard, decked out with foun- 
tains flowers, and affording means for lighting 
vast ranges of upper rooms on all four sides. 
Between this courtyard and the grand entrance 
from Portland Place are the post-office and 
telegraph-office, the clerk’s office, halls, vestibules, 
and staircases of imposing character. Behind, or 
southward. of the courtyard, is the salle-d-manger, 
or public dining-room, a noble apartment, measur- 
ing about a hundred and fifty feet long. The 
eastern side of the und-floor is occupied by 
the coffee-room, a ies’ coffee-room, and a 


sadors’ secretary’s room ’—designations which seem 
to shew that the designers of the hotel know 
something about ambassadors’ whereabouts; and 
there are on this side also a ladies’ drawing or 
reading room. As to the stories that mount one 
above another over this ground-floor, a long way 
up towards the sky, they are occupied by almost 
interminable ranges of sitting and bed rooms, 
available either singly or in suites, and all fitted 
with those modern appliances which conduce so 
much to the comfort of a home. The gentlemen 
are allowed a smoking-room and a billiard-room, 
but not too near the living rooms of the hotel. 
But the kitchen is the most remarkable ane 
ment in this hotel, seeing that it puts in a clai 


e|to be considered the largest in London. Its 


dimensions are magnificent—more than fifty feet 
long by nearly forty wide. There are recesses 
the room, on. recesses are 
the various groups of cooking a tus, eac 
ing’s iar domain, is the roasti te, eight 
feet 5 by seven high, with spite for Bona 
thing like fifty joints at once, shear? by a jack 
worked by hydraulic power. Then there is the 
chop and steak fire, so learnedly managed that 
the smoke is drawn downwards instead of upwards 
—doubtless a great virtue in broiling. Then 
the fish-fire, for frying, and boiling, 
with a separate compartment for two co 
in which whole or salmon fon 
with at once. Then there is the pastry-oven, in 
which row after row of nice things can be baked 
special charge of the c cuisine himself, a 
semicircular series of stoves heated by charcoal, 
by steam, and by hot sand, in which the entrées 
and other delicate kickshaws are prepared for — 
table. There are steam-chambers and hot closets, 
to render their own peculiar kind of service. In 
the middle of the kitchen is a Brobdi ian table, 
with an elm top, twenty feet long by six inches 
thick. There is a serving-table, with a top of 
polished iron kept moderately hot; and near this 
is a hydraulic-lift, whereby, when the clerk has 
booked everything, the good things are sent up to 
the guests. In an adjoining smaller kitchen are 
steamers for cooking salt beef, hams, vegetables, 
puddings, &c, And to wind up all, the steam 
used so plentifully in the culinary operations, 
instead of ning afterwards wasted, is e to heat 
a tank containing five hundred ee of water, 
for the general service of the hotel. : 


THE DIPLOMATIST’S STORY. 


I was an attaché at Mexico; but as the work of 
diplomacy, in that half-civilised region, was more 
nominal than real, I easily obtained leave of 
absence for two months. My holidays, of which 
our good old chief was as liberal as the rules of the 
service allowed, were always spent at the city of 
Chihuahua, which to me at least possessed an 
attraction that made me ess of the rough 
road and the lawless condition of the country. 
Among the British resideats at Chihuahua was a 
certain Mr West, and it was for Lily West’s sake 
that I rode those many leagues of 

us and toilsome wayfaring that lay between 
the capital and that remote northern a Yes, I 

ue 


library and reading-room. The western side has 
an ‘ambassadors’ audience-room,’ and an ‘ ambas- 


loved pretty Lily very dearly ; her eyes 
recede me in my dreams, far off in Mexico ; and 
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girl was not indifferent to me. 


But Mr West was a terribly rich man ; and Charles 


Carey, unpaid attaché at Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Mexican Legation, was too poor to ask for the hand 
of so wealthy an heiress as Lily had unluckily 
become. Her father had been singularly fortunate 
in his investments—all he touched turned to gold ; 
and some neglected mines, which he had purchased 
in the heart of that silver-producing district, were 
bringing him in a great revenue. It had been 
otherwise during the earlier portion of my stay in 
Mexico, when I had been accustomed to _ my 
vacations at the merchant’s hospitable dwelling, and 
when I had fancied that Mr and Mrs West were 
disposed to encourage my attachment to their 
daughter. Mr West was an old friend of my family ; 
my grandfather, I believe, had once rendered him 
an important service, and I had been welcomed in 
the most cordial manner, and pressed to renew my 
visits as often as the routine of the legation 
permitted. But, by ill-luck, as I thought, viewing 
the occurrence with a lover’s selfishness, the mines 
of Rio Seco and Cerro del Cruz suddenly began to 
yield great quantities of virgin ore, and my chance 
of winning Lily sank to zero as the silver shower 
poured in. 

I was not a little pleased and surprised when 
the merchant’s letter of invitation arrived, good- 
humouredly chiding me with neglecting old 
friends, and urging me to come to Chihuahua 
before the fine weather should come to a close. 
But when I reached my destination, and returned 
the genial squeeze of the hand ‘with which my host 
welcomed me, it struck me that his reception of 
me, though as hearty as ever, had a tinge of awk- 
wardness about it that sat very ill on the bluff 
jovial Englishman. 

‘Sit down here a minute or two, Carey, my boy,’ 
said my entertainer, pushing one of the American 
rocking-chairs towards me, and offering me the 
choice of a collection of rare Havanas, for I had 
been ushered into his study first, contrary to all 
precedent—‘ sit down a moment, and tell me about 
your journey. My daughter is up stairs with her 
mother, and Mr Larpent is with them—better let 
them settle their affairs before we join them, 

rhaps.’ 
ar the merchant tried to laugh, but failed 
dismally, and appeared very nervous and confused ; 
but I scarcely noticed this, so busy was I in 
endeavouring to make out the purport of his words. 
‘Mr Larpent !’ Who, in the name of all that was 
mysterious, could be this unknown personage, and 
what affairs could he have to settle with Lily and 
her mother? I had never heard of him before, and 
the English community at Chihuahua was small. 
The merchant saw my perplexity, and he cleared 
his throat by a desperate effort, and blurted out the 
truth. ‘Look here, Carey; you are an old friend, 
and may as well hear the state of the case at once. 
Mr Larpent has made my girl an offer of marriage, 
and she—that is, we—I mean it is agreed that she 
is to accept his proposals. That’s the long and 
short of it. You see Lily will come into a great 
deal of money when I die ; and this Mr Larpent—he 
is a nephew of old Mr Kitig’s, at Durango—turns 
out to be the eldest son of Sir Joseph Larpent, 
and will be the baronet in due time; and there’s 
a tolerable estate, mortgaged over head and ears, 
which my cash would set clear. And so, as Lily’s 


T had reason to think that the lovely little English 


I think Mr West must have said a 
more to the same purport, but I only heard his 
voice sounding in my ears without catching the 
sense of a single syllable. I felt as wretched asa 
young man of twenty-three, sincerely in love, had 
a right to feel under the circumstances; for 
although, ever since the discovery of the fresh veins 
of silver, I had felt that a barrier was raised between 
dear Lily and me, I had half unconsciously trusted 
to the chapter of accidents to smooth away this 
obstacle ; and it was not until I heard that an 
accepted suitor was in the house that I realised the 
sad truth that Lily was lost to me. 

It may have been a very poor-spirited proceeding 

on my part to remain as ds macbantls guest at 
Chihuahua, instead of remounting my horse, and 
starting on the return-journey to Mexico, as in the 
first bitterness of my feelings I was tempted to do. 
But I stayed. Though hope was dead in me, I 
could not tear myself away, the rather that Lily 
seemed to be anything but happy in her new 
engagement. More than once, I surprised her in 
tears, and her temper seemed to be growing wilful 
and capricious, for she was sometimes in extra- 
vagantly high spirits, and at others sad and spirit- 
less. Larpent, my successful rival, had been no 
choice of hers ; but she was a gentle, plastic creature, 
used to obey her parents, and she had yielded to her 
mother’s urgency in the matter. As for Mrs West, 
she was a good woman, and a well-meaning one, 
but she was also one of those didactic matrons who 
love to spare their children the trouble of thinki 
for themselves in the most momentous concerns 0 
life, and she had a foible for rank, which made the 
Larpents’ Bloody Hand appear a prize worth the 
winning. 
Mr Larpent himself, I did not like, nor was my 
antipathy to him wholly due to the natural jealousy 
of a rival. I should have viewed him with some 
distrust, had we met as casual acquaintances, and I 
felt, in the midst of my own pain, an unselfish 
regret that Lily’s happiness should be given into 
the keeping of such as he. Yet there was no 
denying that in some respects he was an eligible 
suitor. He was a handsome, well-bred fellow, with 
a showy manner, and a good many superficial 
graces and accomplishments. He had travelled 
much—had been at foreign courts, and in all sorts 
of societies, from the eboren circles of 
Vienna, to the ‘art colony at Rome, and talked well 
on all subjects. He had a good temper, and was 
really a pleasant companion. But I put no faith 
in him. There was something shifty and restless 
in his manner, that displeased me, and his quick 
black eye always avoided meeting mine openly, and 
drooped when I looked him full in the face. His 
antecedents, too, were of a nature that did not 
augur well for his stability of purpose. He had 
been in the army, and in India with his regiment, 
but had suddenly returned home on sick-leave, and 
sold out. He was, indeed, never very willing to 
talk about his military career, though I gradually 
learned that he had been at Oxford for two terms, 
then at the Temple as a law-student, and after- 
wards in Jamaica as manager of an estate. But 
nothing prospered with him, and he stuck to 
nothing. It was this slippery unsteadiness of 
nature and purpose that occasioned my repugnance 
to him; and I believe that the merchant liked him 
as little as I did. But Mrs West was bent upon 
hailing her daughter as Lady Larpent. 


t deal 


mother thought the match a good one ’—— 


I had plenty of time upon my hands, for, of 
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course, I could not have remained constantly to 
lay the awkward part of a third party to the 
trothed couple, and I was not sorry to be spared 
the sight of Larpent’s victory. So I resigned the 
drawing-room to him, and devoted myself to long 
rambles about the country, visiting the silver-mines, 


-agiaing Mexican tombs for buried antiquities, 
am 


sometimes absenting myself for days to hunt 
on the northern prairies, in company with some 
wild herdsmen, whose acquaintance I had made 
on one of my former visits, and who were always 
ready to leave their half-savage cattle, and teach 
the English stranger how to chase the boar or the 
panther of the sierras. 

But in the meantime a great change had come 
over Chihuahua, usually a dull place, sleeping 
quietly in its torpor and decay, like most Mexi- 
can towns. This was the period of the great 
confiscation, or, as the clerical party termed it, 
spoliation of the church-lands of Mexico; and 
the priestly faction, unable to keep the field, 
were using every indirect influence in their 
power to influence the policy of the republic. 
Among other engines for acting on the popular 
mind, a species of Romish revival had been 
inaugurated with some success, and nowhere was 
this more the case than at Chihuahua. The most 
fervid preachers, week after week, made the church 
aisles ring with their florid eloquence, and their 
fierce denunciations of the sacrilegious policy of the 
Liberals. But the reactionists were far from trust- 
ing to eloquence alone. They had enlisted music, 
incense, gorgeous decorations, dazzling floods of 
artificial light; all, in fact, that could appeal to the 
senses, on their side of the argument, and town 
vied with town, convent with convent, in the 
magnificence of their processions, and the novelty 
of their ecclesiastical 

Chihuahua, as it so happened, possessed, what 
is rare among the slothful monks of Mexico, an 
ecclesiastic of considerable ability and shrewdness, 
as well as of a restless and ambitious turn, and this 
was Father Diego, the sub-prior of the Capuchins. 
Don Diego had taken the lead most energetically 
in the present movement. Thanks to him, new 
relics had been purchased or discovered, new 
shrines built; and the cathedral of Chihuahua, 
splendid with theatrical decorations, far outshone 
in the number of its lamps, garlands, banners, and 
hangings of every hue, stiff with embroidery of 
gold and silver, its eclipsed competifor of Durango. 
Not content with all this, with all that music, and 
incense, and rich clothes, and the pomp of reredos, 
and screen, and dais could effect, it was under- 
stood that the sub-prior and the priests were in 
treaty with a celebrated French pyrotechnist, then 
at Mexico, to come with a cargo of his perilous 
wares to Chihuahua, and to prepare a succession 
of ‘effects’? of the most startling and brilliant 
description, for a grand festival of the church. 

The time selected was Christmas-eve, or, as it 
is there styled, the Vigil of the Nativity, and the 
place was the high church or cathedral of St Jago, 
the principal of the churches of Chihuahua. 
the female population of the city had long been in 
a ferment of excitement, and the few French and 
Spanish milliners of the place worked night and 
day to deck out their customers for what it was 
declared would be better worth seeing than a 
tertullia or a bull-fight, muy splendido ! 

‘ Lily—Miss West,’ said I, meeting Lily in the 
garden, and, for a wonder, alone—‘I wish, I do 


very much wish, that you would stay away from 
this show of theirs—the feast of the Nativity, I 
mean. I feel pretty sure that some evil will come 
of it. The monks and their French ally are utterly 
reckless in their vanity and mad passion for display. 
I have just been to watch the preparations, and I 
feel convinced that the whole affair is not only a 
silly display, in the worst possible taste, but full of 
danger as well. The great church, full of com- 
bustibles of all sorts, and crowded with ladies in 
thin gauzy finery, such as Mexican belles will wear, 
will be at the mercy of the first spark that falls 
among all that muslin and lace, and silk and gilded 
pape. I wish you would take my advice, 
and’—— 

advice | that be? ge it benefit 
me, too!’ interrupted Larpent in his gay way, as 
he came strolling down a side-path, fringed vith 
magnolias. ‘I have come as the ambassador of 
half a score of dark-eyed seiioras, who are waiting 
impatiently for-Miss West to go in and speak to 
them. There is Madame Munoz, and the Mar- 

ueza, and Inez and Rosalie Perez, and the rest of 
ily’s fan-flirting very dear friends. They have 
come to arrange about going together to the Vigil 
—a t compliment to us heretics,’ 
that I could say was in vain after this, for 
Larpent took the opposite side in the argument, 
bantering me with easy flippancy as a prophet of 
misfortunes that could not occur, at insisting 
that Lily ought not to be the only lady in Chihuahua 
who should lose the ificent spectacle of the 
illuminated cathedral. e Mexican girls and 
matrons, too, whom we found in Mrs West’s 
drawing-room, and who were all members of the 
local aristocracy, joined in ridiculing my cautious 
warnings, and in entreating Lily to accompany 
them to the I that my labour 
was lost, and that even Lily was learning to regard 
me as a croaking kill-joy, while I could get no 
one to take the same view of the projected festival 
as myself. 

The evening of the twenty-fourth of December 
came at last. In that soft climate, where, unless 
the Norte is blowing, cold is unknown, the winter’s 
day had been golden, clear, and bright, like some 
fine still day in the early English autumn, I found 
myself, soon after dusk, pacing to and fro in the 
Plaza, anxiously looking at the black windows and 
dim front of the great cathedral, where as yet only 
a few solitary candles burned dimly before the 
shrines of saints. It is a huge misshapen pile, that 
cathedral of St Jago at Chihuahua, the nave of. 
which is said to have been part of a heathen 
temple, while above the massive walls of Aztec 
brickwork rises the Gothic tower, planned by 
Spanish architects. The edifice is a strange mixture 
of the rival styles of Goth, Moor, and Mexican ; 
ain: of brick, partly of masonry; but it has a 

nt handsomely inlaid with foreign marbles, and 
its windows of stained glass were reputed the finest 
in Mexico. It was very still and quiet as yet, 
rising stern and gray in the last gleams of the 
sunset ; but I could see tapers moving and flashing 
around the high-altar, as acolytes and sacristan 
came and went, preparing for the coming splendours 
of the festival. 

An hour before midnight I was there again, in 
the great square, no longer empty, but full of 
groups, from which rose a constant hum of conver- 
sation, while every now and then fresh streams of 
spectators poured from the streets into the shadowy 
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Plaza. I noticed that by far the feces number 
of these were men, tho re were many 
Indian eel as well as white women of the 
lower class, in their gaudy kirtles and striped 
serapés, chattering fy ispering together in 
knots. But still the gigantic church loomed darkl 
out through the night, with its tall windows, blac 
and blank ; and the one or two feeble points of 
yellow light that shewed the position of the high- 
altar seemed actually to deepen the gloom of the 
vast interior. 

And yet I knew that within the cathedral were 
massed more than a thousand worshippers, nine- 
tenths of whom were ladies of the wealthiest 
families in the state, waiting in silence, rosary in 
hand, till the clock should tell that the Vigil was 
over, and the feast of the Nativity begun. For 
at the last stroke of midnight it was known that 
the dark silent church would suddenly be glorious 
with light, and resonant with ing music ;* that 
the thunders of the silver-tubed organ would blend 
with the sweet voices of the choir, and the floods 
of artificial radiance pouring from oriel and case- 
ment would make a fictitious day where all was 
now black and moonless night. the cathedral, 
too, as tators, were Lily West and her affianced 
husband, L nt, in company with several others 
of the English at Chihuahua, but neither Mr nor 
Mrs West cared to be present at the ceremony. 
And I hovered around the great building, so ghostly 
in its stillness and its gloom, with a heart 
heavy with the bodings of coming evil. It was in 
vain that I argued against myself, in vain that I 
derided my own fears, that I blamed myself as a 
dull marplot, seeing harm in all thi My 
apprehensions clung to me, deepening as the night 
waned, and would not be shaken off. 

Hush! hark! there it is at length, the first 
clanging stroke of the great bell in the clock-tower. 
With sonorous note it told the hour, but to me, in 
my then state of nervous ——— every blow of 
the deep-toned hammer had the hollow sound of 
aknell. Eleven—twelve! Before the echo of the 
last stroke had died away, the interior of the huge 
dark cathedral had begun to blaze and glow with 
leaping light, fierce, vivid, sudden, as the dawn of 
a magic sun bursting abruptly forth. The high- 
altar was a pyramid of light ; lamps flashed along 
the aisles, the nave, the chancel ; the pillars were 
wreathed with gleaming lamps; the vaulted roof 
was fretted with fire, that broke forth in a thousand 
little golden points and tongues of flame. The 
whole body of the cathedral, all its chapels, the 

eries aloft, were at once robed in a light like 
that of day; and as pools and lakes of yellow 
lustre poured through the painted windows, and 
shone like liquid fire on the ground without, the 
gorgeous casements gleamed like monstrous mosaics 
of precious stones, and the saints and angels sparkled 
with the hues of the ruby and the topaz, the 
sapphire and the emerald, dazzling the eye that 

eld them. 

Nor was this all, for as the rich full notes of the 
organ began to mingle with the silver notes of 
fresh young voices raised in a hymn of praise and 
triumph, so did an army of priests in splendid 
vestments of green, purple, scarlet, white, and 

ld, stiff with embroidery, and draped with costly 
a, suddenly surround the lofty altar, while 
acolytes in scarlet caps and snow-white robes swung 
censers, from which rose clouds of burning incense ; 
and all the innumerable rites which mark the 


high ceremonial feasts of the Ancient Church were 
repeated with bewildering intricacy of detail and 


mp. 
ahem the stonework of the walls and columns 
was almost hidden by draperies of velvet, and 
brocade, and cloth off gold; by long bannered 
scrolls, embroidered with sacred symbols ; b 
waving flags, gilded screens, garlands of 
flowers, glistening shrubs, tinsel, and lace. Lamps 
hung everywhere. It might have been a fairy 
palace glittering in its effin magnificence, that 
grim Mexican cathedral; and taw and mere- 
tricious as the display seemed to my English eyes, 
I could see that the crowd of worshippers, kneeling, 
or even prostrate on the floor, felt the full power 
of this ephemeral splendour with all the intensity 
of which the passionate southern nature is capable, 
for their sobs and prayers, and incoherent utter- 
ances, reached me through the solemn swell of the 
music. 

What a change! Theo lays quicker ; all 
the church blushes with vate a pink, now 
crimson, then of the deep hue of blood. The red 
fire makes the ~~ glow like an enchanted hall, 
and through its lustre, priests and altar are seen as 
if through an one atmosphere of tinted light. 
Whir! was that? A hundred many-coloured 
rockets shooting upwards into the sky from the 
top of the great tower ; and now the shouts of the 
populace are loud, for the stars, and circles, and 
pyramids of pyrotechnic device, fastened to the 
a and gables of the cathedral, break one 

y one into spangled glory, and still the rockets 
hiss upwards, droop, and fall in fiery rain. The 
sub-prior and the French firework manufacturer 
were doing their work well, and rapturous cries of 
‘Mucho bueno!’ ‘Gloria!’ and ‘ Magnifico !’ rose from 
the crowd without the cathed The red glow 
died away, and a ghastly effect was produced by 
the blue fire that succeeded it—blue lights burned 
on tower and roof, and the faces of the multitude 
in that pale lustre shewed like those of a crowd 
of the dead. Then the cold blue glare changed to 
warm orange, and again the red radiance gushed 
forth, and mimic stars and suns, and flami 
wheels that revolved amid showers of sparks, an: 
orreries of mock-planets whirling around a lumin- 
ous centre, ap as if by enchantment ; and 
still the hymn swelled higher, and the grand notes 
of the great organ floated like a wave of music 
through the still air. 

Suddenly there was a shriek, then a confused 
stir and a clamour of voices, and then another 
shriek, taken up, echoed, swelled by hundreds of 
terrified creatures in the first shock of a dreadful 
discovery. The screams came from within the 
cathedral, and the cause of them was but too 
manifest. A hom from the fireworks, or perhaps 
the careless adjustment of one of the countless 
lamps, had ignited the decorations ; and garlands, 
tapestry, flags, screens, festoons, all the irip ry 
and finery of the festival, were at once in a in 
The fierce at the 

udy trum of the show as if hungry for prey, 
the aul and long aisles were 
into a glowing furnace, whence fell showers of 
burning fragments upon the shrieking, shrinking 
mass of worship low. The church was lit 
up with a lurid glare, and we could see the 
frightened groups within as they rushed wildly 
about, tossing up their arms in despair, and cry- 


ing for help, vainly, to Heaven and earth ! 
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of them, as I have said, were women, and the light 
gauzy dresses which the majority of them wore 
had taken fire, so that cries of pain mingled with 
those of horror and dismay, as the conflagration 
widened. 

I had feared that something like this would 
occur—I may say that I had expected it ; but the 
dreadful reality of the catastrophe so far exceeded 
my anticipations in its undisguised horror, that I 
stood stupified like the rest. Then the remem- 
brance that Lily was there in that flaming pyre, 
nerved me to exertion, and I was one of the first 
who reached the great doors of the cathedral. 
But alas! those doors opened inward, and they 
were closed, and could not now be opened, for the 
mad rush and frantic pressure of the terrified 
throng within had jammed them so tightly against 
the door-posts that they were held as fast as if the 
strongest bolts and bars in the world had secured 
them. The doors themselves were of strong Hon- 
duras timber, studded and clamped with iron like 
those of a jail, and they resisted all our efforts. 
In vain did we, through the grating, implore and 
urge those within to stand back and allow those 
fatal portals to be opened. There was no reasoning 
with selfish terror. Blind, deaf, mad with fear, they 
trampled down the weak, and with bleeding and 
bruised hands and tattered garments, they ed 
and beat themselves against the massive woodwork. 

At the very first alarm the song of the choristers 
had changed into a confused babel of eries ; but it 
was di for some minutes, to hear the rich- 
toned music of the organ rolling forth its sweet 
thunder over that hideous scene of agony and 
horror. Then the organ stopped. But before this 
the priests were in full flight. From their position 
on the steps of the high-altar, they were the first 
to perceive the peril, and they made their escape 
through the small side-door of the vestiary, closing 
and locking it behind them, in their selfish fears, 
and thus cutting off the et wretches in the body 
of the church from all hope of rescue. Cries of 
execration and contempt burst from the crowd 
without as they saw the cowardly fugitives, in 
their rich stoles and robes, hurry across the Plaza, 
while with them were several men, who had not 
scrupled to secure their own safety by abandoning 
the women to their fate, and among these, to my 
horror, I beheld Larpent! I caught him by the 
arm. ‘Where is Lily ?’ I asked hoarsely. 

‘I—that is—she is—I could not save her,’ he 
stammered out, trembling; and with a curse I 
flung the craven from me, and joined a group of 
men who were doing their best to prize open the 
doors with hatchet and crowbar. 

By this time the drums were heard beating the 
alarm-call in the streets, and the bells of every 
church — out the tocsin, while a battalion of 
troops came hurrying up at the double, and worked 
zealously enough, under the orders of their officers, 
in the attempt to extinguish the flames. All the 
woodwork of the stalls, screens, 

els, were now on fire ; t boy oe icent pain’ 
Viele had been cracked by the heat, or shattered 
by those without in their eagerness to oe help to 
the sufferers, whose cries were heartrending as the 
conflagration spread and fastened on fresh victims. 
Water was thrown upon the flames, but in vain ; 
and the strong doors Meld out against the frantic 
assaults of those who in many cases were i 
to save wife, or child, or mother, shut up within 
that fiery prison-place. The shrieks were getting 


ling | trip to 


weaker now, and though I saw several women 
saved by a — herdsman, who was on _horse- 
back in the Plaza, and who flung his lasso through 
the broken window nearest him, and dragged out 
such of the poor creatures as contrived to grasp the 
tough hide-rope, I had little hope of ever seeing 
Lily alive, when I felt a light grasp on my 
shoulder. I looked round, and saw the swarthy, 
po yp face of an Indian -lad, a crooked, clever 
little scamp, who was the sacristan’s servant. I 
had once saved this boy from a severe beating, 
which a rawboned Yankee teamster, on whom he 
had played some trick with reference to the 
exchange of American gold into Mexican small 
coin, was about to bestow upon him ; and I had 
often purchased such humble curiosities, as Aztec 
pottery, obsidian spearheads, or bead necklaces, 
which Zeco sometimes found in the rubbish-heaps 
and mildewed nooks of the great church, once a 
n temple. 

‘Hist! Senor Don Carlos! Come this way. Zeco 
shew door!’ whispered the boy teessiaties and 
under his guidance I was soon at the foot of the 
great bell-tower, then half-way up the steep stone 
staircase, and presently stumbling in the dark 
among broken stairs and dam es that 
seemed to dive into the earth below the cathedral, 
and the air of which was heavy and unwholesome. 
Zeco held me fast by the hand, and pushed o: 
unerringly threading his way through crypts se 
underground vaults, in many of which the stagnant 
water was ankle-deep among the broken paving- 
stones, till suddenly he stopped, and pointed to a 
small trap-door. I could see the light of the fire 
through the chinks. ‘Now push!’ cried the boy ; 
and though he aided me with all his strength, it 
was only by a great and despairing effort that I 
lifted the heavy trap, and sprang out into the burn- 
ing church. Where was she whom I sought? 
Instinctively I lifted up my voice to its fullest 
pitch. ‘Lily—Lily—I am here to save you—Lily !’ 
and to my unutterable joy she broke, with a cry of 
inarticulate joy, from the centre of a panic-stricken 

up, and ran towards me. In the next instant I 
caught her up in my arms and sprung down 
into the crypt below, just in time to avoid a mass 
of flaming rafters that came thundering down upon 
the pavement, and the sparks and hot vapour from 
which encompassed us like a fiery atmosphere, as, 
under Zeco’s guidance, I bore my precious burden 
safely to the outer air. 

I have little more to tell. Larpent never again 
shewed his face in Chihuahua; and Lily West, with. 
her parents’ full consent, in due time became my 
wife. They say it was a frightful sight that 
presented itself when at length the fire was 
under, and the le forced an entry to 
smouldering charnel of a church; but there is no 
free press or free inquiry in Mexico, and how many 
wieldeed on that dreadful night was never known. 


SECOND CLASS TO NEW ZEALAND 
AND BACK. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART LIL. 


Lonponers, whose experience of the wonders of 
the deep has been derived from a voyage between 
the bri iges of the Thames, or, at the outside, a 

msgate or Margate ; and Country-folk 
from Berkshire, or creamy Devonshire, 
redolent of apple-blossom, knee-deep in scented 


| 
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pasture—you, who picture a vi at sea as so 
many of in a ship, the only 
discomfort of which lies in the fact, that ships 
usually travel by water instead of by land ; you, 
who have no conception of the hardships of more 
than a hundred days at sea ‘between decks ;’ 
nor of the patience, self-denial, and many other 
virtues it requires, listen to my tale, and perpend. 

On a dull Feb day, some six years ago, I 
and my wife, one child, and a servant, stepped on 
board the magnificent clipper-ship of nine hundred 
tons register, the Noah’s Ark, to take possession of 
our berths as passengers to New Zealand. I had 
been seized with the mania for emigration to that 
fresh and rising colony ; had communicated it to 
my family ; made all preparations for the under- 

ing ; selected the Noah’s Ark as the vehicle for 
the conveyance of myself and my fortunes, and 
with a degree of sapience, which at the time struck 
me as really remarkable, I had listened to the 
beguiling tongue of a ship-broker, and had 
studied economy in travelling in order to retain 
the more funds to invest in my future colonial 
home. I had, as I flattered myself, thoroughly 
inspected the Noah’s Ark, and assured myself of 
the comfort of her arrangements for second-class 
passengers, and the excellence of her provisions, 
which, with the assistance of a private store of 
luxuries, I had settled in my own mind were 
ample. My dear wife, never having been on board 

ore, and imbued probably with different ideas 

magnificence from those of nautical men, did 
not seem impressed by the appearance of things. 

‘Which is our cabin in this dirty place?’ 
"pointed to the hatch leading d h 

inted to the hatchwa i own to the 
intimated that our way was down that ladder. 

‘I’m sure I shall never be able to live in such a 
cellar, and go up and down that nasty ladder,’ was 
the next remark. 

However, I bustled down, asking only for an 
tion of all the varied comforts of the cabin, 

ore an opinion was pronounced. 

Hearing sniffs expressive of disgust from all the 

y as we went down, my own attention was 
wn to the atmosphere, and it certainly was very 
exhilarating in its quality, an odour being per- 
ceptible as of beer-cellars, in which damp cheese 
has been kept, along with a dozen or two of dogs, 
or an extensive collection of rabbits, mingled with 
the delicious indications of the presence of man 
in large numbers, commonly discernible in the 
gallery of a theatre ; the fragrance of rum, with a 
suspicion of salt pork and rancid butter, qualified 
the whole, while the penetrating reek of tar acted 
as a disinfectant usually does, by making the ill 
odour worse than before. 

‘Hum! ha! rather more fragrance than I paid 
for, I must say; and an interesting collection of 
people ; wonder who they all may be. Things will 
come round by and by, I suppose. Let’s go and 
make the cabin comfortable’ ~ 

Now, I had provided a t many nice things 
for the cabin, and had paid for extra space, and 
had sent down our own feather-bed, and some 

, and all sorts of comforts ; clothes too, and 
many other things, were in several chests, which 
were outside the cabin. 

The cabin door should have been locked, and 
the left with the steward, I having a dupli- 


contemplation of my elaborate collection of luxuries, 
and in the expected praises of my wife, I was 
astonished to find the door open, while some 
— were sitting on our chests outside, engaged 
in the absorption of rum, and what, at a glance, 
I should take to be a light refection of the popu- 
lar ‘winkle.”’ I could see that one gentleman 
was adorned with small gold ear-rings ; and that 
the lady, who by her fond blandishments lavished 
on this gentleman over her rum, I concluded was 
bone of his bone and his lawfully constituted 
rib, was ornamented with a snub nose, and the 
traces of small-pox ; while a very ancient indivi- 
dual, but one of gay manners and loud assevera- 
tion withal, sat on the other side of her, and 
imparted to her unobservant ear confessions of 
youthful indiscretions, the remembrance of which 
the rum probably assisted. 

‘I see! steerage passengers evidently ; no good 
saying anything yet,’ I growled, and bolted into 
my cabin, my wife in despair, and well-grounded 
anticipation of discomfort, following me. If I had 
been astonished at seeing the door open, I was 
rather more so at seeing two strangers comfort- 
ably installed, the one on my bundle containing 
my sacred feather-bed, and the other on my case 
of hams and sardines. They were elderly, and 
male and female after their kind. The ‘ He’ who 
was seated on the hams, was an enormously stout, 
red-faced, round old person, with cheeks of the 
pendulous order of beauty, fierce little hog’s eyes, 
and a mouth like a dram-trap; the ‘She? who 
was reclining so voluptuously on our feather-bed, 
was the reverse of her rib, and was as miserable- 
looking an old harridan as is possible to imagine. 
She was swearing to herself, in one long, low, un- 
a mutter of oaths, as we entered the 
cabin. 

‘Who the devil may you be, making yourselves 
comfortable in my cabin?’ I asked with more 
emphasis than elegance. 

‘Cus yer cabin, and you too! We don’t want 
yer cabin ; we’re as good as you are, and a great 
deal better. We’re second-class passengers, we 
are, and we’re a-goin’ to”ave the cabin next to 
yourn, when it’s done. Now, then’ 

Thus the male; while the female continued her 
roll of oaths and glared horribly at my wife, as 
she made the motions indicative of a contemplated 
assault with nails, and the calling-in of the lady 
of the ear-ringed gentleman to hold her bonnet. 

I told our servant to go for the mate, which order 
effected a prompt clearance, and left me master of 
the field so far ; when the women, occupying them- 
selves with the arrangement of the cabin, in which 
operation it appeared that I was not intended to 
take a part, | employed my time in looking round 
the second-class cabin, to see who were to be our 
fellow-passengers, and how far the brilliant pic- 
tures of the broker were to be realised. e 
passengers were mostly of the order to which the 
party we had found located in and about our cabin 
claimed relationship. One, evidently an autho- 
rity, was muzzily addressing the public upon the 
geological periods of the earth, and the wonderful 
works o’ natur’ generally, while his wife and family 
looked _ with intense admiration of father’s learn- 
ing. ere were one or two respectable young 
men, who, to use the very appropriate ship's lan- 
guage, were ‘messed’ together in a cabin opposite 
ours ; and two or three decent mechanics with their 


cate ; but on turning round to seek relief in the 


wives and children ; the remainder all being ‘ roughs, 
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who had always previously been pointed out to me 
as steerage ngers : some, I found, including our 
friends of the cabin episode, were successful di 
who, having been to England ‘on a spree, were 
returning either to dig, or to minister to the 
gentle wants of the diggers in the way of ‘grog 
an’ bacca.’ 


We, however, busied ourselves in endeavouring to 
make the place as comfortable as we could under 
the circumstances, regardless of the world around 
us; and I was trying, with the most desperate efforts, 
to appear cheerful, and lead others to be so, when 
a young gentleman, who, from the gorgeousness of 
his array, and the supreme contempt he evidently 
felt for the people he was addressing, might have 
been the star of a penny theatre, suddenly elevated 
to the throne of a kingdom of convicts, came amongst 
us, routed us all unceremoniously out of our cabins, 
demanded our shipping tickets, and having seen 
them, stepped into the cabins, looked under the beds 
or bunks, much to the detriment of that portion of 
his gorgeous array which he termed his ‘’at, to 
satisfy himself that we were not, according to our 
villainous customs, cheating him by hiding any 
extra person, and was then kind enough to inform 
us that we had his gracious ission to ‘turn in’ 
Availing ourselves of this with grateful alacrity, 
we once more endeavoured to obtain some quiet 
and solitude. We had hardly closed our door, 
when a discordant nautical roar down the hatchway 
requested us all to ‘tumble up on deck.” Not 
seeing the necessity for appropriating any such 
order to myself, and fully sharing my wite’s indig- 
nation at the supposition that we passengers, with 
ample means for going by the first-class cabin i 
we — to do so, were bound to obey such an 
insolent command, or were not sufficiently inde- 
pendent of all the world to decline ‘tumbling - 
at any person’s command, I took no notice of the 
order, and kept my door closed. However, down 
came the gallant British tar, thundering at the 
door with many oaths, and repeated his order to 
‘tumble up there, the whole bilin’ of yer, and jest 
look adjectwe vj about it: here’s the inspectors 
come aboard, and they won't stand none of yer 
adjective nonsense.’ 

‘Inspectors?’ I inquired. ‘What do you mean 
by inspectors? I’ve nothing to inspect; and if 
you don’t leave off inspecting my cabin door, I’ll 
send for the mate to inspect you, my good fellow, 

‘Oh, will yer! Well, don’t give us none of 
yer cheek, yer know, but tumble up, you and 
yer missus, and kid and all: these ’ere’s the in- 
spectors of the perlice and shippin’, come to see if 
yer ain’t got no blessed ’fectious diseases among 
yer ; so hup yer go, yer know.’ 

Mentally agreeing with the philosopher who 
discovered that ‘discretion is the better part of 
valour, I was discreet with this gentle mariner ; 
and with a view of settling any further argument 
with the captain and agents, I agreed to ‘tumble 
up’ at once myself, though I would not allow 
the order to extend to any member of my family; 
nay, I sent a message by our mariner to the mate, 
that if'such an order were persisted in, I would 
go on shore with all belonging to me, and 
the question elsewhere. I was then ed wit 
the steerage in front of a number 
of officials, some evidently detectives, with whom 
I saw several of my formerly earns brokers 
and agents, and the overwhelmingly civil owners 


may, perhaps, be pardoned under the ci 
I satisfi inquirers as to whether I was an 


diggers, | escaped criminal, or whether I, my wife, or family 


were likely to contaminate the choice com 
which had been forced upon us by a breach of 
faith; and once more descended the inevitable 
hatchway to the second cabin, among the inmates 
of which I found great depression of spirits and 
t indignation prevailing ; and again I closed 
my door, and feeling that a cup of tea would assist 
in restoring me, at all events, to a state of equa- 
nimity, I set an expedition on foot to find the 
romised steward, that we might get the necessary 
ot water. To every —- tor the second-cabin 
steward, a burst of laughter was the only return. 
‘Oh, he’s up aloft, a-lookin’ arter the sheep,’ said 
some ; while others imagined that perhaps ‘he might 
a gone into the bowsprit to make up ‘is accounts. 
At all events, no steward was forthcoming, and our 
servant had to go to the galley or a for 
the hot water. At last the tea was procured, and we 
went to bed early, rejoicing in the hope of finding 
any escape from the noise, heat, black: i 
and mi of the day. We can hardly be said to 
have piel the next morning, for that would 
imply the assertion that we had slept, which would 
be decidedly false, as we had passed nearly the 
whole night in listening to unearthly roars, yells, 
and bumps — deck, or to an unlimited quantity 
and variety of conversational matter in the cabin, 
consisting, on the part of our neighbours, of alter- 
nate fits of maudlin endearment and personal 
abuse, with reference to private family exposés not 
generally revealed to the public in discreet 


if | circles. When relief from this was at length vouch- 


safed, there came the various noises of get- 
ting the ship under-weigh; and when, finally, 
utterly worn out with fatigue, my wife had 
just dozed, towards daybreak, an animal, whose 
immediate destruction, with every circumstance 
of the most fiendishly studied cruelty, would 
have afforded me the liveliest satisfaction, came 
down the hatchway, roaring in a brutal voice. 
What he roared, I will not repeat; but I will onl 
remark that the burden of it was, that we were 
to ‘tumble out there, and go on deck to receive 
our day’s allowance of water, or go without it. 
In the innocence of my heart, I emulated our 
friend’s roaring powers, in calling for the steward ; 
but no steward responding to my frantic appeals, 
and being, moreover, assured by the gallant 
mariner, that there was no steward for the second- 
class passengers, I, 
making the best of a bad bargain, prevailed upon 
a sailor, for a consideration, to get the water for me. 
Seeking the captain later in the day, I endea- 
voured to ascertain whether we should have 
any amelioration of the present state of things, 
when we were fairly at sea, and, above all, whether 
we were to have a steward, or whether the usual 
fate of second-class passengers by the noble Noah’s 
Ark was such as we were now experiencing. That 
gallant individual, remarking that he ‘never see 
sich people as we was,’ concluded his reply by 
refusing to allow us a steward, and informing me 
that I must make myself comfortable the best way 
I could, as other people did; whereupon I humbly 
ventured to insinuate that it was not so much a 
question of making myself comfortable the best 
way I could, as of receiving what I had already 
paid amply for, and had been promised—namely, 


of the ship. With some explosive remarks, which 


comfort and fitting attendance. This was more 


rforce, repaired on deck, and, 
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than a responsible ship’s officer’s sensitive ine 
could bear; so, giving way to the emotions whic 
agitated him, he heroically ‘damned my eyes,’ and 
walked away with all the dignity that could be 
imparted by a stature of five feet nine, and eighteen 
stone-weight, the principal of which was 
benenth "his waistcoat. Finding myself getti 
cross, I tried the remedy of a ghastly grin, an 
went below once more to try and impart comfort 
to one who needed it more than I. I found the 
cabin letting in water. at every seam, and through 
the upper-deck, as the ship worked, and laboured, 
and plunged broadside under in what had now 
become a really furious gale. The blankets and the 
beds were rapidly becoming saturated, while the 
floor or lower deck was covered to the depth of 
three inches with water, which was washing about 
with every lurch, and spoiling all the packages or 
cases that were not proof against that element. 

It was evident = the 
tunate possessors of a particularly of the 
ship, or that we were unusually 
rom as I had fortunately the means of going 
into the saloon, where there happened to be two 
cabins still unoccupied, we settled that if possible 
we would, the next day, take one of them. We 
managed to get through another night of misery ; 
and in the morning I intimated to the captain my 
desire to be transferred to the saloon by a ee 
of the difference of price, with, if he pleased, a 
little dowceur to himself ; and at the same time the 
doctor satisfied him that we were not people likely 
to terrify the young folks emigrating like ourselves, 
the old settlers returning to their now native land, 
the young military man, or the one or two ancient 
tabbies trying the last resource of emigration to a 
land where ‘young unmarried females’ were 
reported to be at a high premium. mie RH 
we were transferred the same day, and installed in 
the cabin. Once made so far comfortable, the 
invalids soon recovered their former good health 
and spirits; the servant, curing her sea-sickness 
upon surreptitiously obtained chutnee, eaten in large 
quantities, was soon able to attend to her duties, 
and we were very much the gainers by the sacrifice 
of two quarts of that remarkable remedy. 

From this time, everything went on more 
pleasantly, as far as we were concerned, for 
the remainder of the voyage. Gales and blue 
rolling mountains of sea in the Bay of Biscay ; 

rpoises dashing round the ship, and tumbling 
about the bows, to the amazement of some of the 

; flocks of birds; and then the tropics 
with their blazing heat. We cabin ngers, 
sheltered by an awning, basking in cool garments, 
drinking bottled beer, playing at chess, ship’s 
quoits, or cards, sometimes shooting at the birds; 
or fishing for sharks, sometimes reading aloud, and 
sometimes, it need hardly be said, criticising and 
talking scandal of one another. Then the great 
white albatrosses would come and stare at us as 
they floated so solemnly _ on their phantom 
wings, that never tired, and bore them after us day 
and night while we changed our guards, ate, drank, 
and slept ; always the same sleepless eyes and the 
same restless wings haunting us like ghouls, and 
suggesting that we might die at sea, and that those 
iron beaks might be buried in our stilled hearts 
and sightless eyes, and those broad wings be 
waved in horrid triumph over the feast. 

But at other times, the wind would rise, and the 
gigantic ocean-waves roll in tremendous majesty 


towards us, dashing themselves to pieces 

one another, in their savage hurry ; the wind, their 
vixen ner and instigator, meanwhile shrilly 
screaming amongst the masts and rigging. 

Oh, that any can ever be found to love such a 
sad, wailing, wandering, mad monster as the sea! 
They who judge him only by their few weeks’ stay 
in the summer weather at some holiday village, 
can never imagine him dashing man’s poor 
shelter to splinters in his merciless fury, and 
strangling mother and babe together in his fell 
gripe; or compelling men to wander foodless 
and homeless over his desert wastes, smiling at 
their agonies, taunting them with the sight of 
water they dare not drink, though dying of thirst, 
until they become mad like ‘himself and die 
horribly ; or, worse than all, allying himself with 
that other insatiate demon, fire, and giving unfor- 
tunate beings only the choice of which devil they 
will be tormented by! O ferocious, unappeasable, and 
always unhappy sea, better would it seem to some 
when once they have known thee, to die on the 
flagstones of any black and fetid city-court, than to 
trust themselves to thy wild and haggard caprice ! 
But still the old Noah’s Ark perseve and 
battled on, a mere nut-shell upon the water, but 
guided by man’s resistless Will. The old ship 
might almost be imagined to shout, as it rose and 
flung back the great waves: ‘ Away, ye vain mad 
demons! In God’s name, stand back ; I carry His 
image, and His blessing shields me !’ 

After a hundred days of monotonous life, we 
at length sighted our New World afar off, and 
sniffed the sweet smell of earth once more; and 
so presently landed in the harbour of Auckland 
City, New Zealand, and the long long outward 
voyage of the old Noah’s Ark was ended. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Now, leaf by leaf, too feeble to adhere, 

A spirit with industrious hand doth pluck, 

To make a pall for the departing year, 

Whose soul with Autumn’s chilly dart is struck. 


With blood-stains some, and some with gold imbued, 
Some green as April grass, some primrose pale, 

And many with all colours quaintly hued, 

Fall thickly, young and old, on hill and dale. 


Some flutter like a bird that fights with death ; 
Some far away the tyrant breezes bear ; 

Some drop in silence swift without a breath ; 
Some whirl with thousands wearily in air. 


Some fall at noon upon the sunny bank ; 
And some the stars with sad bright eyes regret ; 
And some in fog-wreaths, comfortless and dank, 
On Evening’s bosom die all cold and wet. 


Thus Nature’s signs more feelingly portray 
A thousand ends of life, than all a voice could say. 
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